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Beginning Like a Man! 


by Mr. Robert E. Speer, M.A., New York City 


“\ 4 7 ELL begun is half done” is not 

W the whole truth, as every man 
who has started and again and again 
stumbled knows quite well. But it is a 
half truth, which is the whole truth for 
many men standing on the threshold of 
college life. With most of them, the seed 
of all later experiences is in the expe- 
riences of the first few weeks or days or 
hours. Some men will make acquaint- 
ances on the train, or in the first few 
minutes after reaching their college 
town, which will determine their friend- 
ships all through college. Many men 
will hold principles in abeyance for a 
while which will never again, in conse- 
quence, be as firm and solid principles as 
before. Others will assert their convic- 
tions at once, and as a result their con- 
victions will double their power. The 
first steps will be the determining ones. 

We may deny this or complain of it. 
Men say, “Oh, we can change at any time 
we will.” But they cannot, or if they 
can change when they will, they cannot 
will. It amounts to the same thing in 
the end. It is impossible to start out on 
a course without finding it easier to pur- 
sue that course than to change to anoth- 
er. This is the law of habit. Let a man 
begin his college course by acts of negli- 
gence in his spiritual or moral life, and 
he will find some day that these acts have 
grown into habits, however small and 
unimportant they may have appeared. 
“For the diminutive chains of habit,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “are seldom heavy 
enough to be felt until thev are too sirong 
to be broken.” Men may chafe at this. 
They may say that it is not fair that frst 
steps should be so iniportant; that one 


step should be no more determining than 
others. But it is a law of destruction in 
character just because it is the law of 
creation as well. 

The beginning is the determining 
thing always. A man is trout-fishing 
along a brook and has to pass through a 
clump of forest. His rod reaches out be- 
fore him ten feet. What marks his 
course? The course of the tip of his rod. 
Where he pushes that tip he follows. 
He may not push it between a fir and 
a birch and himself follow two feet to 
the right between a spruce and a maple. 
His path is marked out for him by the 
course he chooses for the tip of that rod. 
It is so when a man enters college. He 
is throwing choices ahead of him all the 
time, and he follows them. The only 
way to escape is to rupture his life, and 
the rupture of a badly chosen life is a 
possible thing ; but it is difficult, and it is 
far better to lead a life that needs no rup- 
ture or catastrophe to rectify it. 

Men easily slur this truth over and 
forget it when they cannot deny it, or 
they bury it under some devil’s proverb 
about wild oats at the start and sober- 
ness afterward. There is no more jus- 
tification in starting wrong in college 
with the purpose of afterward doing 
right than there is in life. What Ruskin 
said to military students of the folly of 
one applies equally to the other: “And 
now remember, you soldier youths, who 
are thus in every way the hope of our 
country, or must be if she have any hope; 
remember that your fitness for all future 
trust depends on what you are now. No 
good soldier in his old age was ever care- 
less or indolent in his youth, . . . I 
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challenge you in all history to find a rec- 
ord of a good soldier who was not grave 
and reverent in his youth. And, in gen- 
eral, I have no patience with people who 
talk about the thoughtlessness of youth 
indulgently. I had infinitely rather hear 
of thoughtless old age, and the indul- 
gence due to that. When a man has done 
his work and nothing can anyway be 
materially altered in his fate, let him for- 
get his toil and jest with his fate if he 
will; but what excuse can you find for 
wilfulness of thought at the very time 


when every crisis of future fortune 
hangs on your decisions? A _ youth 


thoughtless, when all the happiness of 
his home forever depends on the chances 
or the passions of an hour! A youth 
thoughtless, when the career of all his 
days depends on the opportunity of a 
moment! A youth thoughtless, when 
his every act is a foundation stone of fu- 
ture conduct and every imagination a 
fountain of life or death! Be thought- 
less in after years rather than now,— 
though there is only one place where a 
man may be nobly thoughtless—his 
deathbed. No thinking should ever be 
left to be done there.”’ 

The true man is the man who will not 
fear to show his convictions at the out- 


set. When Hedley Vicars was converted 
from a careless life in his regiment, he 
resolved at once to fly his colors. The 
very next morning he bought a large Bi- 
ble and laid it openly on his table. “It 
was to speak for me before I was strong 
enough to speak for myself.” It spoke 
with effect and many of his old compan- 
ions made sport of his religion and cut 
him for it. He stood by his guns, but 
not without trembling. “Would that I 
felt as little fear of being called a Chris- 
tian,” he said, “as I used to feel in be- 
ing enlisted against Christianity.” Yet 
trembling was not retreating, and he 
went straight on with his duties, both as 
a Christian and as a soldier. “Enable 
me, Lord Jesus,” he prayed, “to please 
my colonel and yet to please Thee.” 

As men go up to college this fall they 
should be true at the outset to the best. 
Men who have prayed at home should 
pray before their roommates. Men 
who have not sworn or laughed at ob- 
scenity at home should remember that 
they owe themselves the same obliga- 
tions of purity and knightliness in col- 
lege as at home. “Quit yourselves like 
men” is one of St. Paul’s finest exhorta- 
tions. Whoever would do it must begin 
like a man. 


Why I Became a Missionary 


By Mr. George Sherwood Eddy, India 


S I look back over these seven glo- 
A rious years of privilege in India 
and try to think back farther still in or- 
der to answer the question as to why I 
volunteered, I can remember that when 
at Yale Mr. Speer came round as secre- 
tary of the Volunteer Movement I was 
struck by the appalling need of the for- 
eign field. But I cannot remember that 
the thought even entered my head that 


it was possible that I ought to go. I did 
not feel “called.” The reason was that 
I was not within calling distance. I had 


my own plans for my life, and I was will- 
ing to ask God to bless them; but I had 
never sought to find God’s plan. I want- 
ed to use my life for God, but in my own 


way and in the place of my own choosing. 
When a call came to enter Association 
work in New York City I resented it as 
an intrusion into my plan. Yet I remem- 
ber that I felt that if I missed the will of 
God for my life I should miss everything, 
that there could be no true success or 
power or happiness for me except in the 
will of God. So, as a matter of duty, I 
obeyed. It was in the Association that I 
came in touch with a man whose religion 
was not a matter of duty but of joy— 
not a matter of cold college morality but 
of burning love for souls. Like the man- 
eating tiger after his first taste of blood, 
I got a taste of soul-winning, and from 
that time money lost its glitter, my 
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Why I Became a Missionary 





Harry W. Luce. 


worldly ambition seemed pale and tame, 
and honor and position seemed cheap. 
Then came the thought, “If you want to 
do Christian work at all, why not do it 
where there is most need—abroad; if 
you want to win souls why not go where 
the most can be won?” That vear I re- 
ceived a great blessing in my Christian 
life. And the closer I got to Christ the 
more I was drawn to the foreign field. 
At this time | read Broomhall’s *Evan- 
gelization of the World.” | was much 
impressed by the letters of Stanley Smith 
and Studd of the Cambridge Band, and 
| then half decided to be a foreign mis- 
sionary. 

With this intention I entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary, but there, like many a 
theological student, my ambition was 
turned aside from the thoughts of self- 
sacrificing service and soul-winning to 
the ambition of popular preaching and a 
big city church. It was in Union Semi- 
nary, New York, that [ met dear old 
Pitkin. Here was I with my indecision 





doing nothing for missions, and there in 


the next room was Pitkin burning for 
the foreign field with his whole life 
strung to a single purpose. Before he 
left Yale, though at first the only volun- 
teer in the institution, he had raised a 
volunteer band of twelve of the strongest 
men in the college, and he had raised over 
$5,000 for missions from the Young 
People’s Societies and the neighboring 


George Sherwood Eddy. 


Horace Tracy Pitkin. 


churches. In Union he was carrying on 
campaigns in the churches throughout 
New York and Brooklyn and leading 
other men to go. His life brought my 
thoughts to a focus. I said: “If I knew 
my future work I could prepare myself: 
I could raise men and money for the 
cause of God—be a missionary here and 
now before leaving America. God 
knows now. If I need to know now God 
will show me. His command is, ‘Under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is.’ I 
will decide now.” One night I quietly 
prayed the matter through. I had no 
cloud-written call, no strong emotion, 
nothing but a calm sense that it was my 
duty to go, and that God wanted me to 
decide then. That night I quietly signed 
the volunteer declaration. 

That card changed my life. From that 
moment I never had a doubt about my 
future. It gave me a great life purpose, 
a controlling motive, a burning passion 
for the cause of Christ. As we dug 
away at Hebrew,or boxed and trained in 
the gymnasium, or took our mile through 
the snow, it was with the thought, “We 
must be in training for the great life- 
work beyond; this must carry us many 
a mile in China or India.” From the 
moment of that decision I began to work 
for missions. The next night three or 
four other men in the seminary decided 
to go. And that week Pitkin, Luce, and 
I began a campaign in the churches of 
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New York and brooklyn. My mother 
did not at first want me to go. But I[ 
sent her missionary books and prayed, 
and it was not long before she wrote, “I 
should like to go with the whole family.” 
And to-day she is with me here in the 
foreign field. I asked my brother, who 
was ambitious to enter the law, if he 
would read four missionary books with 
open mind. Before he had _ finished 
“Mackay of Uganda” he sent in his vol- 
unteer card, and soon my remaining 
brother followed. The next year Pit- 
kin, Luce, and | worked through the col- 
leges of New England for missions, and 
the following year traveled for the Vol- 
unteer Movement through the other col- 
leges, and then sailed for the field. 
Pitkin has already won his martyr’s 
crown, Luce is working in North China, 
and I have had seven joyous years here 
in India. The opportunity is greater 
than | could have pictured to myself at 
home. The year before last, with an itin- 
erating band of twenty splendid men, I 
had the joy of preaching the Gospel to a 
thousand souls a day through a district 
with some three million people. This 
year, besides the opportunities of work 
in the colleges, more than a thousand 
have professed conversion in communi- 
ties brought up under Christian instruc- 
tion, and nearly a hundred Hindus have 
publicly confessed Christ. Besides this 
there has been the joy of helping to cre- 
ate a literature for a great and growing 
Church and of selling thousands of 
Christian books. With my native fel- 
low-worker we have held some twenty 
conventions for the deepening of spirit- 


ual life among mission agents and have 
witnessed blessed results. Here in India 
we are at the dawn of a great awakening 
in the Native Church. The horizon is 
bright with hope; India is awakening; 
the fields are white, the opportunity is 
great, the time is short, the laborers are 
few. Over and over again | pray God 
for twenty, and, if possible, forty years 
more of this glorious work. If I had a 
thousand lives I would want them all for 
India—no, I would like a few for China 
and Africa besides. The missionaries 
are asking: “Where are the volunteers ? 
We hear of thousands, yet our boards 
cannot get the few men needed to fill va- 
cancies.” Friend, what hinders your 
pressing to the field? Are there finan- 
cial obstacles? Many a man has met 
them. Is there no money in your board 
treasury? Why not, like Pitkin, appeal 
to the churches and raise enough to send 
yourself and half a dozen other men? If 
your board cannot send, others can. Are 
there family difficulties? Many such 
problems have been solved in answer to 
prayer. Is it the temptation of power, 
influence, popularity that is holding you 
back? Is it the desire for a career rather 
than a mission? “What seek ye?” It you 
want souls, here they are. Hardwork and 
sacrifice? They are here. Boundless op- 
portunity, terrible need? They are here. 
Why force your way into a crowded com- 
petition, when there is crying need for 
men abroad? There may be obstacles, 
there may be difficulties, there may be 
lions in the way. But as Carlyle says, 
“Sluggard, rise and slay the lion.” Who 
will come over and help us? Will you? 


Among Australasian Universities 


By Mr. E. C. Jenkins, New York 


HERE are three principal universi- 

ties in Australia, located in the 

large cities of Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide. The University of New 
Zealand has affiliated colleges situated in 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin. In both Australia and New 
Zealand these institutions are supported 
by the state, though individuals have 


contributed to their endowments. Men 
and women are admitted on equal terms, 
and there is no debate about coeducation. 
The universities are non-sectarian, al- 
though in the University of Melbourne 
the corporation has granted liberal allot- 
ments of land to certain religious bodies 
upon which to erect colleges affiliated 
with the University. Under this arrange- 
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Main Building of Sydney University. 


ment the Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
Wesleyans now have colleges located on 
attractive sites near the main buildings of 
the University. Several of the universi- 
ties have splendid buildings. The Great 
Hall at Sydney has one of the finest col- 
lege interiors in the world. 

The University of New Zealand is an 
examining body, having general con- 
trol over the four affiliated colleges. 
There were about 1,000 undergraduates 
in the University of New Zealand in 
1901, when the census showed that the 
number of persons in the country be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
was 102,000. The university examina- 
tions are conducted by examiners resi- 
dent in England and Scotland. It takes 
three months for a student to learn the 
official result of the examination. 

The Christian forces among the stu- 
dents of these universities are directed 
by the Australasian Student Christian 
Unton. It was founded in 1896 during 
the first tour of Mr. Mott among the 
students of those lands. When he ar- 
rived in Australia he found only five re- 
ligious societies of students and only one 
Bible class among them. After the Union 
was formed Mr. William H. Sallmon, of 
Yale, became the traveling secretary of 
the movement. Under his leadership 
and that of his successors the Union has 
grown steadily in numbers and prestige. 


At the close of the last student year there 
were forty-four Unions and the member- 
ship was 1,590 in a student population 
of about 5,000. The membership com- 
prises both men and women. 

Most noteworthy has been the in- 
crease in Bible study. In this respect es- 
pecially the Union is one of the strongest 
of the eleven movements comprising the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Out of a membership of 1,590, 922 were 
enrolled during the last student year. 
This represents a gain of sixty-one per 
cent. over the previous year. A flourish- 
ing conference is held annually. This is 
located at a different place each summer. 

Mr. Mott was able to revisit Austral- 
asia last spring after a seven-years’ ab- 
sence. He went as the General Secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. The chief purpose of his tour 
was to confer with the national leaders 
of the Australasian Student Movement 
about their work. Several meetings were 
held with the executive, and the plans 
for the future were carefully discussed. 
The student field of Australasia is geo- 
graphically very extensive. The princi- 
pal centers are hundreds of miles apart, 
and the journey between the two great 
sections of the field—Australia and New 
Zealand—occupies four days. For a 
long time it has been apparent to the 
leaders of the work that a second travel- 
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Dining Hall, Ormond College, University of Melbourne, place of holding first Student 
Missionary Conference in Southern Hemisphere. 


ing secretary was needed to supplement 
the work of Mr. Withycombe. During 
the visit of Mr. Mott the money needed 
was pledged, most of it for three years, 
and a strong man was secured for secre- 
tary. He will give his attention chiefly 
to the development of interest in home 
and foreign missions. 

A second purpose of the visit was to 
hold a series of meetings for students in 
the universities of the two countries. 
The object of the meetings was to arouse 
a deeper interest on the part of the stu- 
dents in the Christian life. The prepara- 
tion for them was most thorough. The 
advertising matter was very attractive 
and was carefully and systematically dis- 
tributed. Above all, the students had 
been praying earnestly for many months 
for the highest success of the ser- 
vices. In each center about four meet- 
ings were held. The opening meeting 
was in each case presided over by some 


prominent national or university official. 
The interest was maintained through the 
series, and in some places the attention 
was most intense. The subjects of the 
addresses were those bearing directly on 
student needs. The many personal in- 
terviews that occurred after the meetings 
attested the depth of the impression 
made. These students are conservative 
like their brothers in Britain, and their 
interest in the meetings augurs well for 
the future of the work of Christ in the 
universities of the far South. 

Probably the most striking feature of 
the whole tour and the one that aroused 
the farthest-reaching interest was the in- 
auguration of a forward movement on 
hehalf of home and foreign missions. 
There was need of just such a revival. 
Missionary interest among the students 
had not kept pace with growth in other 
directions. There were comparatively 
few volunteers, and the educational cam- 
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paign was not vigorous enough to keep 
the subject in the foreground. After 
the arrival of Mr. Mott, the Union de- 
cided to hold two conferences to create 
convictions on this subject. One of these 
convened in the beautiful dining-hall 
of Ormond College, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and the other in the attract- 
ive convocation hall of Canterbury 
College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
The convention that assembled in Or- 
mond College was the first student 
missionary conference held in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. The two conferences 
were much alike in program. both 
were notable for the large attendance, 
for the strength of the personnel, and for 
the high character of the addresses. 

The attendance was remarkable. The 
total number of both was 664. The con- 
ference in New Zealand assembled in the 
middle of the term a far larger number 
of student delegates than did the inter- 
collegiate athletic and debating tourna- 
ment held by the same colleges during 
the Easter recess. In proportion to the 
student population of these two countries 
these were the largest student confer- 
ences ever held. 

The personnel was representative of all 
the interests centering around the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Secretaries of mis- 
sion boards, leaders of young people’s 
societies, editors of religious papers, pro- 
fessors and teachers, missionaries home 
on furlough, and both graduates and un- 
dergraduates, men and women, were 


present. The speakers were among the 
strongest in Australasia. The universi- 
ties of the mother country were repre- 
sented, including Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Belfast. <A 
full report of the addresses has been pub- 
lished. 

The most unique feature of these con- 
ferences was the happy blending of the 
interests of home and foreign missions. 
The world was treated as a unit. There 
was no urging of the claims of either 
field at the expense of the other. The re- 
sult was that the claims of each were 
fairly heard, and the case was received 
on its merits. 

Great care was taken to secure the 
movement against the reaction that often 
follows such conventions. Plans were 
carefully made to follow up the confer- 
ences with a further campaign of educa- 
tion in- mission study. Men were sent 
out to present the claims of missions in 
the colleges. The organization of the 
Student Volunteer Movement was fur- 
ther improved. The new Traveling Sec- 
retary will give special attention to this 
work. Reports received in America 
since the conferences show that the stu- 
dents are following up the impulse giv- 
en by the conventions. Mission study 
classes have been formed in the universi- 
ties, a campaign similar to the student 
missionary campaign in America is be- 
ing carried on, and students are giving 
their lives to missionary service at home 
and in foreign lands. 


The North American Student Conferences of 1903 


By Mr. Clayton $ 


HE organization of the first Sum- 
mer Conference for students at 
Mount Hermon, in 1886, was an event of 
tremendous consequence to the student 
life of our American and Canadian col- 
leges. Although this gathering of sev- 
enteen years ago was attended by only 
251 men who very partially represented 
the students of the New England col- 
leges, it was nevertheless the typical 
pioneer of fifty-two subsequent student 
conferences which, with their aggregate 


. Cooper, New York 


attendance of 14.970 college men, have 
permanently affected the religious life of 
the students of this generation. The 
steady advance, both in popularity and 
profit, of these gatherings was never 
more apparent than during the past sea- 
son, when, upon the insistence of the stu- 
dents, two new summer conferences were 
inaugurated, making six conferences al- 
together during the past year, represent- 
ing 459 different institutions in North 
America, with an attendance of 1,710 





men. this marks the largest attendance 
at summer schools in the history of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in 
the United States and Canada, being an 
increase of seventy-six institutions rep- 
resented this vear which were without 
delegates in 1902, and a gain of 400 men 
in the aggregate attendance. 

The new conference held at Gearhart 
Park, May 29 to June 7, for the students 
in the Northwest, decidedly vindicated 
its raison détre, having twenty-six in- 
stitutions represented, with an attendance 
of seventy-six men, whose sojourn to- 
gether can only be told by those familiar 
with the personal sacrifices which made 
their presence possible, with the many 
life decisions there registered and with 
the great Northwest itself, into whose 
vast, important life these men are to pour 
their devoted lives. 

The Pacific Grove Conference, held 
December 27 to January 4, for the stu- 
dents west of the Rockies, reached its 
maximum attendance this year with 110 
men in attendance from sixteen institu- 
tions. Perhaps none of the six confer- 
ences of the past vear have been so pow- 
erful in the quality of the personal work 
accomplished by the leaders and _ stu- 
dents, the results of which may be par- 
tially noted in the fact that eleven men 
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from one delegation volunteered for 
work in foreign lands, while practically 
every institution represented increased 
by twofold its policy for the coming 
year’s work in Bible study. 

The tenth annual season of the South- 
ern Student Conference, held at Ashe- 
ville School, June 12-21, was successful 
this year in breaking all previous records 
of attendance, bringing together 236 
men who will bear back many powerful 
impressions to their fellow-students in 
the Southland, not the least of which 
will be the deep mark of those life-work 
meetings held on the beautiful hillside. 

The other new conference, convening 
at Lakeside on the shores of Lake Erie, 
June 19-28, sprang into existence well- 
nigh full grown with 222 men in attend- 
ance from fifty-three different institu- 
tions of Ohio, Michigan, Ontario, West 
Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania. 
A large hotel, accommodating the entire 
conference, commodious lecture-rooms, 
and the auditorium near by, good athletic 
grounds, and the beautiful lake, com- 
bined to furnish the environment in 
which was made upon the lives of the in- 
dividual men some of the deepest spirit- 
ual impressions of the entire conference 
vear. 

The Lake Geneva gathering, the col- 
lege summer school of the great Middle 
West, convening June 19-28, despite the 
fact of the existence of a new conference 
held simultaneously with it and attract- 
ing from its former constituency, drew 
from I5I institutions 423 students whose 
aggressive earnestness at this working 
assembly, where practically every man is 
a member of the mission and Bible class- 
es, made every tent a contributing source 
of power. The strong emphasis upon 
missions at this conference was rewarded 
by the Holy Spirit, who led a large num- 
ber of students to offer themselves for 
work in other lands. 

It remained for Northfield, the mother 
of student summer schools of North 
America, to gather on the hills overlook- 
ing the Connecticut 643 students, a gath- 
ering of men who perhaps more truly 
than ever represented the finest sons of 
the venerable centers of Eastern learning 
and culture. Northfield, with its over- 
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A Lakeside Afternoon. 


flowing college spirit; with its vast audi- 
torium meetings; with Round Top and 
its periphery of femininity, as delightiul 
as distracting; with its Fourth of July 
celebration eclipsed at least by nothing on 
earth,—Northfield had last July her own 
unique charms and her own unique pow- 
er. Among the many notable outstand- 
ing impressions of this gathering, which 
represented 127 of the great universities 
of the East, scores of students will not 
soon forget the strength and beauty of 
Dr. Reginald Campbell’s informal and 
illuminating answers to questions fol- 
lowing the platform meetings. 

The characteristics of these confer- 
ences, from which are emanating into 
the student centers of the United States 
and Canada such far-reaching influences, 
may be summarized under four divisions : 


(1) The incitement of motive toward 
higher and purer personal living. To 
this end both the platform meetings and 
the Bible study classes contribute might- 
ily. (2) The presentation of a variety 
of fields of life work. Vocations secular 
and religious, at home and abroad, were 
ably presented by successful men. (3) 
The thorough training in those plans of 
organization and method which have 
made the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in all departments the very epit- 
ome of practical blessings in this age. 
(4) The insistence upon all the healthy 
forms of outdoor athletics, with the firm 
conviction that no influence is more pow- 
erful toward the broad sanity and essen- 
tial power of student religion than such 
exercises as create and release the spirit 
of common humanity and friendship— 
love, without which college Christianity 
loses its great appeal. 
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The Scandinavian Conference 


By Count J. Moltke, Copenhagen, Denmark 


HE Christian Student Conference 

for the four Scandinavian coun- 

tries is held every other year in turn in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark.  Fin- 
land has not yet been able to invite the 


conference for political reasons. This 
year it was Denmark's turn. Soro 
Academy, which last year was the 


meeting place of the conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
vas the place where the sessions 


were held. There were 339 men and 


124 women students in attendance, but 
there were about 140 more who de- 
sired to be present. Besides Scandina- 
vians, we had the joy of having with us 
Mr. b. Robertson as a representative of 
the British movement, and Mr. R. P. 
Wilder, who, for the first time after his 
long illness, took part in a conference. 
Our summer conferences, however, are 
not made up of delegates in the ordinary 
sense of that word. It is not necessary 
that they should be members of anv 
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Student Association; hence 


Christian 
every student can be admitted so far as 


accommodations are available. At these 
meetings the aim is not so much the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life and a discus- 
sion of experiences as it is a spiritual 
awakening. We greatly rejoice to see 
the desire and zeal of students to attend 
a conference having such a Christian 
program. This vear the attendance was 
larger than ever before, showing how 
God’s spirit is quietly working upon 
hearts. We have also good reason to re- 
joice over the conference itself; we felt 
God's presence and realized that His ap- 
peal reached hearts. During the eight 
days of the conference there was perfect 
harmony between the students of these 
four nations. There was no discord evi- 
dent, even though very different relig- 
ious views were represented among the 
speakers. 

Perhaps the cause of missions had es- 
pecially good speakers. The Northern 
students need to have their responsibility 
to the heathen more strongly emphasized. 
Particularly will the words of Mr. Wil- 
der and the Danish missionary doctor, 
Miss Holst, take root. The Norwegian 
missionary to Madagascar, Mr. Johnson, 
also spoke strongly on behalf of missions, 


but his heart appeal to the students to 
give themselves over to the Lord was 
perhaps of still greater importance. The 
Danish pastor, Koch, spoke warm words 
in the same direction, and surely many 
of these young people, by the pleading 
of these two men and others and by per- 
sonal talks, have been brought into the 
spiritual life and have returned home 
with hearts full of a joy not known be- 
fore. It is good to see that the Lord is 
again faithful and answers prayer. 
Among other subjects discussed or pre- 
sented were: “Choice,” “The Offense of 
the Cross,” “The Pleasures of Life and 
Self-sacrifice,” “A Student’s Christian 
Life.” 

Every day began with a Bible study 
hour, which was very well attended. Sev- 
en classes were carried on simultaneous- 
ly, allowing a wide choice of subjects to 
the students. The deeper insight into the 
Scriptures, which was the result of these 
hours, will surely be of lasting impor- 
tance for those who attended and eager- 
ly participated. 

We have much to thank the Lord for, 
and we believe that God will bless the 
seed that is sown, so that it may grow up 
to give eternal life to many of our stu- 
dents. 


The Conference at Laren, Holland 


By Mr. H. de Bie 


HE eighth summer conference of 
the Nederlandsche Christen Stu- 
denten Vereeniging was held Septem- 
ber 1-4. The attendance was ver) con- 
siderable, numbering over a_ hundred, 
while in other vears it has ranged only 
from seventy to ninety. At this confer- 
ence also women were present for the 
first time. The presence of Miss Rouse, 
from England, was of great importance, 
not merely for the ladies, of whom there 
were six, but also for the whole confer- 
ence. Several old friends also gave their 
strong support to the meetings by their 
presence and words. 
ne morning was devoted to “The 
Social Question,” and another to “The 





Pure Life.” Other subjects were, “The 
Student,” “Enthusiasm,” “The Work of 
the Holy Ghost,” etc. Every morning 
and evening Bible lectures were given by 
different members. The discussions of 
these subjects were lively, and many, in- 
cluding vounger students, took part in 
them. We have always considered it a 
matter of great importance that all the 
members should take an active part in 
the conference in order that unitedly we 
might be brought into the presence of 
God. 

Several practical questions were treat- 
ed, such as the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union in Edinburgh, January, 
1904; how to reach the voung students 
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through the local unions: and how to 
make our movement better known 
throughout our country. We believe that 
God's Holy Spirit has dwelt among us 


and we pray that this conference may re- 
new our strength to enter the new term 
and to live the student life according to 
Christ’s command. 


Summer Conferences in Japan 


The Japanese Section 


By Rev. U. Sasamori, Ph.D., Nagasaki 
HIS year’s summer conference was 
held at Arima, about seven miles 
north of Kobe. The place is well known 
for its two springs, hot and cold. The 
hot spring is mineral water, good for 
bathing, and the cold one is natural soda 
water, the best of its kind for summer 
drinks. Besides this, the place is in the 
midst of pine-clad mountains, beautiful 
and grand. It may be safely said that 
it is one of the most restful places in Ja- 
pan. Every year not only missionaries 
hut also Japanese go there to spend their 
summer vacation. This vear it is report- 
ed that there were more than 1,500 visit- 
ors from all parts of the empire. 

Here our conference was held from the 
i7th to the 25th of July. There were 
more than 160 delegates, representing 
both student and city Young Men's 
Christian Associations. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that two of the lodging places 
are the Buddhist temples, Paradise 
Temple and Buddha Praving Temple. 
From this it is clear that the Buddhists 
have no such hatred against Christians 
as thev used to have, but rather have 
found out that Christians are the hest 
people to make friends of. We hope and 
pray, however, that they may find a bet- 
ter friendship in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The meeting place was a chapel built 
by missionaries. It holds 150 people, 
but was too small! for the conference, for 
there were a good many visitors besides 
the delegates. There were eleven lectur- 
ers, seven of whom are graduates of 
American colleges, showing the fact that 
those who have received an education in 
America are the leaders of Christian 
thought in Japan. Some of their sub- 


jects were: “Progress of Christian 
Thought in Japan,” by Professor Mat- 
sumoto; “Bible Study,” by Professor 
Yoshizaki; “Old Testament Criticism,” 
by Professor Aoki; “Incarnation and 
Life,’ by Professor Sasao; ‘‘Pantheism 
and Modern Science,” by Professor De- 
mura; “Christ's Holiness and Sincerity,” 
and ‘Peter's Downfall,” by the writer. 

Another prominent feature of the 
gathering was the conferences on three 
practical topics, viz., “Association Busi- 
ness Methods,” “The World’s Federa- 
tion,” and “Personal Work.” The first 
topic and discussion was conducted by 
Mr. Takai, the second by myself and Mr. 
Fisher, and the third by Mr. Niwa. 

Further, the question of uniting the 
two national unions of the student and 
city associations was discussed, and it 
Was unanimously decided to have only 
one national union of Young Men's 
Christian Associations in Japan. The 
new constitution was adopted, and offi- 
cers elected as follows: Mr. Y. Honda, 
chairman; Mr. Ibuka, Mr. Miyagawa, 
Mr. Motoda, and myself vice-chairmen ; 
Mr. Hirasawa, secretary; and Mr. Dear- 
ing, treasurer. Together with these ex- 
ecutive officers there were elected twen- 
tv-three other central committeemen, 
representing all parts of the empire and 
of the Church. Provision was made for 
city and student sub-committees, headed 
by Messrs. Ibuka and Motoda respect- 
ively. This will no doubt unify and 
strengthen our work. Among other 
things the new committee appropriated 
$750 for the coming World’s Federation 
Conference. 

As a whole the conference was strictly 
evangelical in its principles and_ far- 
reaching in its influence. Everyone - 
came away from it much blessed and edi- 
fied, 
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The Foreign Section 
By Mr. G. S. Phelps, Kyoto 


HE Japanese Summer School of 

1903 was divided into two sec- 

tions, one for the Japanese, about which 

Dr. Sasamori writes, and the other for 

foreign delegates, of whom there were 
sixty present. 

The personnel of the foreign section 
was especially interesting. Perhaps the 
most impressive group was the band of 
university graduates, who have come to 
Japan to represent Christ as teachers in 
the government schools. Fourteen of 
these men have been brought out un- 
der the Association. Several Christian 


‘teachers from England were also present. 


The reports of what these men are do- 
ing in Bible classes and personal work 


Members of the Japanese Conference, Arima. 


among pupils and fellow-teachers were 
an inspiration to all who listened. Being 
under government pay and daily stand- 
ing before students in an official relation, 
they have access to many circles which it 
is hard for missionaries or others to 
reach. Besides these teachers, there were 
present private school teachers, a large 
number of missionaries, most of whom 
have been closely related to our move- 
ment at home and on the field, and a few 
business men. The key-note of the con- 
ference was Christian fellowship. Most 
of those present had been separated by 
long distances during the year, many had 
been entirely isolated in remote cities 
with no other foreigner in the province. 
It was, indeed, touching to see the ea- 
gerness with which they fed upon the 
spiritual and social privileges of that 
week. We secretaries agree that we 
never attended a conference where the 
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Building Movements 


Spirit of God had such undisputed sway. 
As many of the men had not had the 
privilege of celebrating the Lord’s Sup- 
per during the year, by special arrange- 
ment a communion service was held in 
the little Christian church on the first 
Sunday of the conference. The days that 
followed deepened the impressions of 
this service. Hearts were searched, lives 
were purified, the morning watch was es- 
tablished, decisions were formed under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and con- 
secrations were made. Whole days were 
set aside for private prayer. An old mis- 
sionary was heard to say that he had 
never been so filled with hope for Japan 
as he was after attending this confer- 
ence for four days. May God help us to 
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Association Secretaries of Japan. 


see that we do all after the pattern which 
He showed us in the Mount! 


Some Recent Building Movements of Student Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 


Hil present year is one of unparal- 
leled activity in building move- 
ments of Student Associations. Such 
movements are being discussed or have 
already been inaugurated in all sections 
of the continent and in all classes of in- 
stitutions. 
Good progress is being made in the 
erection of Rockefeller Hall, the build- 
ing which will provide for the religious 
and social life of the students at Brown 
University, and which will be in charge 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The building is now under roof 
and it is hoped that it will be completed 
before spring. The building will offer 
many attractions to the students. On the 
basement floor will be found a restau- 
rant, barber shop, a game room, and of- 
fices for some of the student publications. 
On the first floor will be a large reading- 
room, a comfortable lounging-room, and 
a beautiful trophy-room. On the second 
floor will be a hall seating about 300, a 
smaller hall for the regular meetings of 
the Association, and rooms for offices, 
Bible classes, and committee meetings. 
The third floor will be given up to dif- 
ferent college organizations such as the 
debating union, the musical clubs, and 
similar societies. It is intended that the 
building shall meet as many needs of 


the students as possible, both social and 
religious. 

The Association of Columbia Univer- 
sity did such excellent work last year at 
Camp Columbia, the civil engineering 
camp of the University at Morris, 
Conn., that the University authori- 
ties have asked the Association to pro- 
vide a_ building for its work in 
the camp. The sum of $2,500 will 
be required to erect a building which 
will contain a reception-room, a read- 
ing-room, a writing-room, the secretary’s 
office and bedroom, and an assembly- 
room to seat 125 students. With this 
equipment the Association will be able 
to provide for the social and religious 
side of the camp life. The sum of $2,000 
has already been guaranteed and an ef- 
fort will be made among the faculty and 
students of Applied Science to raise the 
remaining $500. 

The McGill University Association at 
Montreal has occupied its present build- 
ing since 1895. The work grew so rap- 
idly, however, that it became evident 
three years ago that a new building was 
needed. The executive committee and 
the advisory committee have been care- 
fully studving the need, with the result 
that a definite appeal for $80,000 was 
made last February to build, equip, and 
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endow a suitable building. At the pres- 
ent time $65,000 of this amount has been 
subscribed. One gift of $25,000 has 
been secured, while seven contributions 
of $5,000 each have been promised. The 
success of this canvass is largely due to 
the way in which the work of the Asso- 
ciation has appealed to the whole Uni- 
versity and to the city. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University a build- 
ing movement has met with marked suc- 
cess. Over $40,000 has been subscribed. 
An effort is being put forth to increase 
the amount to $75,000. 

At Indiana University the canvass for 
funds has been in the hands of the Uni- 
versity authorities, whose representa- 
tives have conducted the canvass. Sixty 
thousand dollars has been raised for the 
building and equipment. Of this amount 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has subscribed 
$30,000. The remaining amount was se- 
cured for the most part from the stu- 
dents and alumni of the University, 
whose subscriptions ranged from $1o to 
$25 each. [Four thousand dollars of the 
amount secured was subscribed by the 
students on the campus. It is intended 
that the building shall accommodate 
both the Young Men's and Young Wom- 
en's Christian Associations, though the 
building plans have not vet been defi- 
nitely decided upon. It is probable that 
the building will be erected during the 
present vear. 

At the Valparaiso College and Nor- 
mal Training School, Indiana, the As- 
sociation has just purchased a $3,000 
property for a dormitory and home. 
The building canvass at the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin is moving slowly, 
although some progress was made last 
year. Forty-one thousand dollars has 
so far been subscribed. Mr. F. O. Leiser 
will give his time this year to pushing 
the canvass. <An effort is being made 
this vear to increase the amount for the 
building at the lowa State College, at 
Ames, Iowa, from $25,000 to $35,000. 
The two Christian Associations at the 
University of Illinois have determined 
to open a canvass to secure funds for 
erecting suitable buildings for their 
work. While definite plans have not 
been made, it has been decided to erect 
separate buildings for the men and wom- 
en. The advisory committee appoint- 
ed last spring a sub-committee to make 
investigation during the summer and re- 
port on the plan of buildings early in the 
fall. 

At the last commencement at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Dr. Landrum, of At- 
lanta, at the close of the baccalaureate 
sermon, laid before the audience the ne- 
cessity for a Student Association build- 
ing upon the campus. The trustees at 
their meeting unanimously indorsed the 
idea. The matter was turned over to 
the State Committee, which was request- 
ed to take charge of the enterprise. At 
a meeting of the Committee held during 
the summer they accepted the responsi- 
bility, placing the details in the hands of 
the sub-committee on student work. It 
is expected to inaugurate plans for the 
securing of from $50,000 to $60,000 for 
a building to provide for the social and 
religious needs of the students of the 
University. 


Topics for Religious Meetings 


(ctober to December inclusive 


HI topics given below are chosen 
with a view to their being used in 

the weekly devotional meeting. In those 
Associations where there is only one 
meeting a week it is desirable to consult 
the pamphlet, “Plan for the Religious 
Meetings of the Student Association,” 
which gives further suggestions. No 
provision is made in the topics below for 


the opening meetings of the vear, which 
should be in the interests of Bible and 
mission study. 

October 4-10.—Indecision—the 
ralysis of Usefulness.—John 
Luke 9 :57-62. 

Kimphasize necessity of taking definite 
stand at the beginning of the student 
year. [Examples might be cited from the 
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Scriptures of men who thus courageous- 
ly stood by convictions. Read Speer’s 
article in the present issue. 

October 11-17.—The Outreach of In- 
fluence.—Matt. 13:33; 1 Cor. 10:31-33. 

Point out how each unconsciously in- 
fluences others. Especially true is this 
in student life. Responsibility for such 
influence. Example, Dr. Scudder’s in- 
fluence on Brainerd Taylor, “Memorial 
of a True Life,” pages 12, 13. 

October 18-24.—The Strength of Be- 
ing Clean.—Phil. 4:8; 1 Cor. 9:25-27. 

Need for purity in thought as well as 
in words and acts. Necessity for a sturdy 
fight against lewd stories. Emphasize 
strength, mental and physical, that comes 
from purity. Read Mott’s “Use of the 
Tongue” in Northfield Echoes, Igo1, 
page 187. Speer’s “Religion of Un- 
spottedness,’ in “Remember Jesus 
Christ.” 

October 25-31.—Missionary meeting. 
See suggestions in the present INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. 

November 1-7.—A Lost Art—Medita- 
tion. 

Discussion of conditions which make 
meditation difficult. Difficulties empha- 
size need. Note examples of men who 
take time to think and pray. Spiritual 
poise thus gained is necessary. See “Re- 
ligious Meditation” in Northfield Ech- 
oes, July, 1902. 

November 8-14.—Week of Prayer for 
Young Men. 

See printed matter sent out by Inter- 
national Committee. 


Bible Study 


Institutes in 


November 15-21.—Some Present Day 
Miracles.—Acts 9:20-22; Gal. I :11-24. 

The leader might call for testimony 
as to the personal experience of those 
present and ask for illustrations of men 
whose lives have been transformed by 
the Gospel. Note the apologetic value of 
such testimony. 

November 22-28.—Is it Right to Steal 
Ideas ? 

Discussion of unfair advantage gained 
by use of notes in recitation as well as in 
examinations. Dishonesty of submitting 
another's work as one’s own. 

November 29-December 5.—Mission- 
ary meeting. See suggestions in No- 
vember INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

December 6-12.—Christ’s Appeal to 
Facts.—John 5 :36-40; 20:24-29. 

Review instances in life of Jesus in 
which He made appeal to evidence. Note 
the value attached to miracles. Did 
Christ rest His case on them? “The 
greatest apologetic for Christianity is a 
Christian.” See Simpson's “Fact of 
Christ.” 

December 13-19.—What is a Chris- 
tian ? 

The aim of the leader should be to get 
from the united thought of the meeting 
a clear-cut expression of what it means 
in the light of Christ’s teaching to be a 
Christian. Do our ideas square with 
His? Read Drummond's address on this 
s1me topic. 

December 20-26.—Missionary. See 
suggestions in the December INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. 


Ohio 


By Mr. Gale Seaman, Denison University 


T a training conference held in Co- 
A lumbus last October for the bene- 
fit of Bible study leaders in central Ohio 
colleges, the Intercollegiate Bible Study 
Institute plan was organized. The 
conference, acting upon Mr. Rugh’s 
suggestion, appointed a committee, rep- 
resenting seven institutions, to consider 
the feasibility of holding Bible study in- 
stitutes, and if practicable to arrange for 
the same. The universities represented 


were Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan, Deni- 
son, Ohio University, Otterbein, Ohio 
Medical, and Wittenberg. 

It isa very general experience among 
Bible study workers—both class leaders 
and committeemen—in various institu- 
tions that at some time during the year 
there is a very noticeable decrease in in- 
terest and enthusiasm upon the part of 
many in the classes. Men for various 
reasons drop out of the class or become 
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irregular in attendance. The well-meant 
resolutions and generous enthusiasm so 
apparent at the beginning of the year 
have gradually vanished. Of course this 
is not true of all the men by any means, 
and in some institutions the percentage is 
small. To remedy this weakness is a 
real problem. The work of the Bible 
study institute, then, is threefold: First, 
to arouse enthusiasm and interest for the 
work and thus regain the men who have 
dropped out; second, to enlist new men 
who came in after holidays and miss the 
fail term rally; and, third, to encourage 
and stimulate the zeal of class leaders. 

The plan of the institute was much the 
same in all the colleges and universities 
mentioned above. A two- or three-days’ 
conference consisting of six or seven ses- 
sions was arranged, the institute open- 
ing possibly Friday afternoon or even- 
ing and closing Sunday evening. In one 
or two of the institutions with daily 
chapel exercises, the committee was for- 
tunate in securing twenty or thirty min- 
utes of the hour immediately following 
for a chapel address on Bible study. In 
this way the institute was brought prom- 
inently to the attention of the entire stu- 
dent body and secured a better attend- 
ance than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

In case an Association has not a full 
treasury and is therefore unable to se- 
cure and pay expenses of such speakers 
as are really necessary to make the insti- 
tute a success, the plan hit upon by the 
above-named institutions might be help- 
ful and practicable. By combining Ohio 
Medical with the State University there 
vere only six programs for which to 
provide. The six divided into two groups 
of three each, and these three held their 
institutes on the same date and used 





only one set of speakers. This can be 
done by having the speakers stay only 
one day at each institution. The plan not 
only gives each the benefit of the same 
speakers, but the expenses can be pooled 
by the institutions concerned and thus 
made lighter for all. Details as to ses- 
sions and program are, of course, con- 
trolled largely by local conditions. 

A strenuous effort should be made to 
secure as good talent as possible. Such 
helpers might include state and national 
secretaries or committeemen of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
prominent laymen, and pastors or profes- 
sors, if they understand thoroughly stu- 
dent needs and appreciate student enter- 
prises. Such topics have been useful as 
these: “The Claims of the Bible upon all 
Men,” “The Bible the Young Man’s 
Book,” “The Use of the Bible in Win- 
ning Men,” and “Christian Daisciple- 
ship.” Class leaders and other personal 
workers have an opportunity at these in- 
stitutes for private conference upon best 
methods of conducting their Bible work. 

The institute was really an experiment 
last year in Ohio, but its power has been 
felt and we believe its place is perma- 
nently established. There is no other 
agency so potent in stimulating interest 
and in enlisting men for the Bible Study 
Department. The institutes accom- 
plished three very practical things for us: 
First, they brought us into touch with the 
Association, and consequently with Bible 
study, a distinct element which the 
Association had failed to reach by other 
methods; second, they multiplied the 
Association’s power and usefulness by 
interesting outsiders in the affairs of the 
Association ; third, they tended to devel- 
op a sustained interest in the work, ex- 
tending from September to June. 


Some Advance Points in Bible Study 


Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, ible Study Secretary, Student Department 


ARKED progress has taken place 
| in the Bible Study of the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions throughout the continent. There 

as an enrollment of 16,042 men in the 
student Bible classes last vear, a gain of 








2,485 over the preceding year. The cam- 
paign to double this year the number of 
men in student Bible classes has already 
met with a favorable response from over 
400 colleges, among which are the lead- 
ing institutions in North America, and 
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policies to the above end are now in exe- 
cution. 

Fifty-three Bible study institutes have 
been arranged to be held in twenty-nine 
different states before January 1. The 
purpose of these institutes is three-fold: 
(1) To train leaders of Bible classes; 
(2) to impart to the members of the Bi- 
ble classes the true spirit of personal sys- 
tematic Bible study; (3) to aid in large- 
ly increasing the enrollment in Bible 
classes in all institutions represented. 
These institutes have been arranged at 
the earnest request of institutions of all 
kinds throughout the country. 

The Bible Study Department carried 
on correspondence with 1,808 Bible class 
leaders during the past college year. 
Seventy-seven institutions never before 
having Bible study reported classes. 
Two hundred and twenty-four institu- 
tions show a considerable increase in the 
number of men enrolled in their Bible 
classes. Over 1,400 students were en- 
rolled in Bible study classes at the stu- 
dent summer conferences, a gain of 300 
over the previous year. 

Orders already received by the Bible 
Study Department for books in the Stu- 
dent Cycle reveal the fact that scores of 
the largest institutions throughout the 
country are already assured of a double 
enrollment in their Bible classes this fall. 
Several of the larger institutions are em- 
ploying this year local Bible stwdy secre- 
taries to give whole or part time to the 
rapidly increasing Bible work. Training 


Nlission Study 


HE following suggestions are made 
in view of the fact that interest 
in mission study has been greater than 
ever before at the various Student Con- 
ferences of the summer, in view of the 
expressed intention of many strong As- 
sociations and co lleges to doub le or treble 
the enrollment during the coming 
months, and also in view of the settled 
policy of some members of the state and 
college force to aid in the campaign. 


A Definite Aim 
A definite aim is always helpful in ac- 
complishing a large result, and the goal 


classes for leaders are being organized 
more generally than ever before. A 
well-organized Bible Study Department 
will so plan the careful training of lead- 
ers a year in advance that there will be 
no difficulty in forming the classes in the 
autumn because of the lack of student 
teachers. 

A file of Bible study literature and 
printing issued by college Associations is 
being kept at the office of the Bible 
Study Department in New York. The 
secretary would be glad to receive sam- 
ples of all printed matter in relation to 

3ible study for use in the Bible institutes 
and for the permanent records of the 
Department. 

The Bible study rally at the opening 
of the college year promises this fall to 
be more universally held than ever be- 
fore. The setting apart of one meeting 
for this purpose is of vital necessity in 
getting the attention of the student body 
early in the year. The speaker at this 
rally should be one who can make his 
hearers realize the vital claim of the Bi- 
ble upon the daily personal attention of 
every student. Too much importance 
can hardly be placed upon the prepara- 
tion for this meeting. The following 
agencies should not be overlooked— 
united prayer, generous advertising, an 
organized policy both to obtain the en- 
rollment of new men at the rally and 
also to follow up the public meeting with 
personal private interviews in the stu- 
dents’ rooms. 


for 1903-04 


which the Executive Committee of the 
Student Volunteer Movement has set be- 
fore its Educational Department is the 
enrollment of at least 10,000 before Feb- 
ruary 15. Aiter consultation with the 
International and State Secretaries of th 

Student Association and the Movement’s 
own staff, this ambition seems to the 
Com mittee both possible and exceeding- 
ly desirable. The date named, February 
15, is an important element in the propo- 
sition, since any course started later than 
that—with the exception of the brief 
spring courses calling for only six stud- 


ies—cannot be satisfactorily completed 
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Moreover, it is a time at which the sec- 
ond course in most two-semester institu- 
tions would naturally be begun. 


What It Implies 


This aim implies: 1. An_ increase 
above last vear of an average of only 
twenty-one in an institution, since that 
was the average number in each of those 
having study classes in 1902-03. Col- 
leges having less than twenty-one en- 
rolled then should certainly: plan to sur- 
pass the average of the rank and file hav- 
ing such study in the past. 

2. Put in another way, it implies the 
establishment of an average of four 
study groups in every college doing work 
last vear. On an average, there were 
then 1.8 classes in each of the institu- 
tions studying missions. As these classes 
contained 11.6 members, and hence were 
about as large as is advised for greatest 
efficiency, the establishment of at least 
four classes, or their equivalent, is an ob- 
ject to be aimed for. 

3. It implies the re-establishment of 
classes temporarily given up. Thus last 
year but 304 of the 623 institutions that 
have at some time had mission study 
were carrying it on. If these care only 
enough about the work to live up to their 
past record, the result aimed at could be 
attained. Certainly no institution having 
even a few Christian students can afford 
to deprive them of the helpfulness com- 
ing from mission study. 

4. It calls for the establishment of 
classes in many institutions out of the 
400 which have never undertaken mis- 
sion study. A_ special responsibility 
rests upon the Christians of these insti- 
tutions to start this work, and the Edu- 
cational Department will be only too 
clad to aid in so doing. 


How To Do It 


The following suggestions may be 
helpful in conducting the campaign: 1. 
Lay large emphasis on the mission study 
rally. At this meeting make indorse- 
ments of the work by one or more prom- 
inent professors and personal testimo- 
nies as to the value of the studies by 
members of previous classes the main 


reliance. If arguments are needed for 
mission study, the brief statement in Mr. 
Turner's “Some Reasons Why a Student 
Association Should Promote the Study 
of Missions,” or a fuller discussion of 
the subject on pages 117-124 of the To- 
ronto Convention report, “World-Wide 
Evangelization,” may be used. Be sure 
to work up an attendance of influential 
students. It will be a mistake if, before 
the meeting closes, the enrollment is not 
undertaken, and within two or three days 
thereafter others not present should be 
enlisted. 

2. lf the work already done has 
failed to secure the desired results, 
supplement it by extra effort, personal in 
character. In one college where the mis- 
sion study rally had not yielded much 
last year, a second meeting was called, 
and before it met one interested went to 
ten least likely to take the study and se- 
cured their enrollment. One result was 
that at the ensuing meeting forty were 
enrolled. 

3. Do not permit students to de- 
cline enrolling, if the text-book offered 
in the regular course is not suitable. 
Nearly twenty are available in our series 
and every taste can be satisfied. Simi- 
larly, the argument that the proposed 
time for holding a class is inconvenient, 
or that the class of students in the group 
is not congenial, can be met by establish- 
ing a number of study groups. Indeed, 
the group system will do more than any- 
thing else proposed to strengthen the 
work and to increase the membership. 
Two years ago there were only occasional 
institutions where the group system was 
followed. Last year there were a large 
number following this plan, whereas the 
prospects for the coming year are sur- 
prising in some instances. Thus in sev- 
eral institutions half a dozen classes are 
being enrolled, while in one in Illinois 
nineteen are proposed. 

4. Remember that the greatest help 
and the prime necessity in the work of 
largely increasing mission study is the 
consecrated effort of a few to secure this 
important and far-reaching result. Let 
the first aim, therefore, be to search out 
this inner circle and convince them of the 
desirability of early and energetic action. 
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: Various Courses the same volume is also well adapted for 
. an introductory course. In the last re- 
t Persons desiring to know about partic- spect, however, Dr. Lawrence’s “Intro- 
y ular courses are invited to correspond duction to the Study of Foreign Mis- 
f with the educational secretary. In gen- sions” will be preferable for younger 
- eral it may be said that in institutions classes. Leaders are urged to report 
e where the work has not yet been fully classes to the educational secretary as 
e established biographical or field courses soon as they are organized. He also de- 
il are most likely to be successful. Mature sires to co-operate with them as far as 
e or earnest classes will find Mr. Mott’s possible, and to that end they are re- 
yt “Evangelization of the World in this quested to report to him after each class 
'S Generation” exceedingly desirable, and _ session. 
e 
As Traveling Secretaries of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
in 1903-1904 
rf Miss Dorothea Day, Bryn Mawr Col- 1go01, and for two years instructor in 
ch lege, 1903, will spend three months vis- Latin in Princeton, and a member of the 
d, iting colleges in the East. American Philological Association, will 
to Mr. D. E. Dannenberg, Hiram Col- spend six weeks visiting colleges and 
wall lege, 1903, will visit colleges and univer- universities before sailing for Japan. 
as sities in the West and Southwest. Mr. Willis R. Hotchkiss, for many 
i Mr. Paul L. Corbin, Oberlin Theolog- years a representative of the Friends Af- 
ical Seminary, 1903, will travel among rica Industrial Mission, will spend five 
le- theological seminaries, colleges, and uni- months, beginning in January, 1904, vis- 
ed versities. iting colleges and universities. Students 
le. Dr. Pauline Root and Miss Mina Lou’ who attended the convention at Toronto 
1s Blount, who served so acceptably as will no doubt remember Mr. Hotchkiss 
= traveling secretaries last year, will again as one of the speakers. 
sed travel among the colleges for women. Rev. W. M. Morrison, D.D., Wash- 
nt, Mr. Arthur Rugh, who did such ex- ington and Lee and Union Theological 
Up cellent work in the colleges of the West Seminary, for several years a missionary 
sh- last year, will give three weeks to the of the Southern Presbyterian Church in 
ed, work of the Movement before he sails the Congo Free State, now at home on 
ny- for China in November. furlough, will give two months to visit- 
the Mr. N. Wilbur Helm, De Pauw Uni- ing theological seminaries, colleges, and 
hip. versity, 1899, and Princeton University, universities in the South. 
ynal ‘ : 
was 
‘ie Workers Needed by the Foreign Mission Boards for 1904 
sea URING 1902 over 500 new missionaries were sent out by the foreign mis- 
ase sion boards of Canada and the United States. From reports already re- 
ents ceived we believe that the number sent out during 1903 will equal if not exceed 
that figure. In order that we might know something of the probable number 
help of new missionaries needed during 1904, inquiries were sent in August to the 
a foreign mission boards. The following statements as to men and women need- 
dha ed next year are taken from the replies already received. It is believed that these 
this understate rather than overstate the probable needs. It is urged that every 
Let student whose preparation is to be completed in 1904 enter into correspondence 
—_— with the board of his denomination at an early date, and that those whose prepa- 
£ the ration is complete should write at once to their board, offering themselves for ser- 


tion vice abroad. Even though they have heard that their own board has no imme- 
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diate need for candidates an emergency may arise at any time, and the proba- 
bilities are that they will be needed before very long. 





Any one desiring further information concerning the statements made be- 
low may write to F. P. Turner, General Secretary, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 


New York. 


In writing, please give the number of the paragraph in which you 


are interested, and the name and address of the proper official will be forwarded. 


1. li we had fiity men at once, not to speak 
oi women, we could place them without delay 
in stations waiting ior them; and this would 
only supply the need of existing work and 
would not provide tor the iorward movement 
which we desire so much to undertake. 

2. We hope to send out irom twenty to thirty 
new missionaries. We very much need five or 
six men at the present time. 1 am pleading for 
men as well as ior money. 

3. 1 think 1 am sate in saying that we will 
need ten ordained men ior next year ior work 
now in hand. The dithiculty we are having is in 
getting the right kind of men. For instance, 1 
have been hunting all summer for a man as 
professor in our college in India and have not 
yet succeeded in securing the man. We pick 
our men ior definite places and do not send 
them out indiscriminately, 

4. Our Board will probably send out jour or 
six missionaries in 1904. We expect to send 
out three between now and next January. 

5. We hope to be able to secure and to send 
out at least iour. Our Board is needing money, 
of course, but missionaries as well. 

6. It will be safe to say that we shall require 
between forty and fifty men. There promises 
to be a very considerable increase in the in- 
come of our Board and several of our fields 
need a larger force of men. 1 may say that the 
supply of candidates this year has been short. 
We have made urgent calls a number of times 
for men, but still need several whom we have 
not been able to secure. 

7. We shall need for 1904 two missionaries 
for Brazil, one for Cuba, three for Mexico, 
three for Japan, and two for China, making 
eleven in all. We have had special difficulty 
this year in securing qualified missionaries for 
educational work, and women who have had 
experience in teaching the Bible for evangelis- 
tic work. We need at this time a woman for 
educational work in Japan. 

8. The number of new missionaries sent out 
each year varies from ten to twenty-five, so 
that 1 cannot speak definitely of our needs for 
1904. Vacancies which no one can foresee, of 
course, have to be filled, and certain new sta- 
tions which are opened by us from time to 
time have to be manned. Men of exceptional 
promise are always encouraged by us that they 
will ultimately be sent. 

9. We hope to send to the field thirteen mar- 
ried men and sixteen single women. 

10. Canvassing the ground as well as I can 
with present information, I place the number 
of new missionaries we shall want to send out 
in 1904 at eighteen. In my letter to you with 
regard to the needs of 1903 I stated that we 
would need sixteen. It is interesting to note 





that we have already sent fifteen and I think 
another will be sent before December 31st. 

11. You would be safe in saying that we shall 
send out between fifteen and twenty men. 

12. li we can find and send out those abso- 
lutely needed, the number would be about as 
follows: for China, a trained educationalist and 
physician; for India, a doctor; for Japan, two 
married men for evangelistic work; for other 
fields, an unmarried doctor and two ordained 
men. We do not propose hereafter to decline 
absolutely the application of any apparently 
suitable person simply on the ground that we 
have no funds. We are sending more mission- 
aries to the field this year than we have done 
for several years. 

13. Our Board had but two missionaries to 
send out this summer and our needs for next 
year are as follows: three or four women for 
China; two for Korea; four for Brazil; three for 
Mexico; two for Cuba; in all, fifteen women. 

14. We hope to send out, provided we can 
get suitable men and women, five married men 
to China; one married man to Japan; one man 
to Korea; one married man for educational 
work, and two women to Brazil; one teacher 
(man) to Cuba. We also need two married 
medical missionaries, one for Japan and one 
for Korea. To Africa we hope to send one 
white man, one colored man, and one colored 
woman as teacher. 

15. Our Board has been calling for months 
for two ordained men. These will be sent out 
immediately. 

16. I hope we may be able to send one medi- 
cal missionary, two ordained missionaries, and 
two women for evangelistic work to China; 
also two ordained missionaries to Japan. 

17. We have found greater difficulty in se- 
curing missionaries during the past year than 
for some time. We need a doctor for Africa, a 
doctor and two ordained missionaries for 
China, and two ordained missionaries for the 
Philippines. 

18. If suitable men can be found, we shall 
send out twelve. 

19. The president of one of the colleges in 
the mission field writes: “Next year we shall 
need two or three men to go out as teachers. 
We want earnest Christian men, college grad- 
uates who have had some experience as teach- 
ers, and sometimes we are looking for profess- 
ors who have also had some special training. 
I trust that you may be able to help us to find 
the men next year.” 

20. A request comes for “a man of theologi- 
cal training, fitted to teach college and seminary 
classes. for work in our college.” 

21. A trained nurse is greatly needed by our 
mission hospital 
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22. There continues to be a small but steady 
demand for teachers in the government schools 
of Japan. These men must be college grad- 
uates. 

23. We need two ladies well equipped for 
educational work. 

24. The Christian College in China has pub- 
lished the following statement to show the num- 
ber and kind of men who will be needed by 
the Christian College in China within the next 
few years, as nearly as can at present be de- 
termined: During 1903. A principal and two 
other teachers for the preparatory department. 
One physician to act as physician to the school 
and teach in the college until the medical de- 
partment is started. In 1904. One superin- 
tendent and one other teacher to take charge 
of the class which will fit pupils for the pre- 
paratory department. In 1905. Two more men 
ior preparatory work. In 1906. One more 
man for preparatory work, one professor of 
physics, two physicians to make up a faculty 
of four for the medical department. In 1907. 
One professor of mathematics, one professor 
of economics, one professor of pedagogy, one 
professor of chemistry, two men for prepara- 
tory work. In 1908 One professor of me- 
chanical engineering, one professor of history, 


one proiessor of philosophy and allied subjects, 
one assistant in pedagogy. In addition to these 
the development of our scheme may call at any 
time for men as. follows: professor of biology, 
proiessor of geology, a dentist, a pharmacist, 
and a business manager. Men interested are 
requested to write to Mr. W. Henry Grant, 
Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

25. The Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board 
(150 Fiith Avenue, New York) has published 
a pamphlet entitled “An Appeal from the 
Foreign Mission Fields.” After quoting from 
the official requests which have been received 
by the Board from the missions in the different 
parts of the world, this statement is made as 
to present needs. The following necessities, 
calling for men, both ordained and medical, 
and for single women for evangelistic, educa- 
tional, and medical work, the Board would 
urge as an immediate obligation: Africa, 10: 
Brazil, 3; Canton, 13; C. China, 12; Chile, 3: 
Colombia, 4: Furrukhabad, 12; Guatemala, 2: 
Hainan, 8; Hunan, 8; Japan, E. and W., 10; 
W. India, 12: Korea, 15; Laos, 12; Mexico, 
4: Peking. 12: Persia, E. and W.. 13; Philip- 
pines, 14; Punjab, 13; Siam, 12; Shantung, E. 
and W., 20; Syria, 2. Total for all fields, 
214. 
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William B. Mount, Princeton, 1880, 
will serve the Philadelphia Intercollegi- 
ate this year as financial secretary. 


Mr. Ralph S. Kent, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1902, has become general secretary 
of the Cornell University Association. 


Mr. A. C. Hull, Stanford University, 
1903, has become the general secretary 
of the Association at Vanderbilt Univer- 
Sity. 

Every Association in an institution of 
college grade in the state of Kansas was 
represented at the Lake Geneva Confer- 
ence in June. 


Mr. Fred C. Gilbert, Yale, 1903, last 
vear chairman of the Yale Hall Commit- 
tee, has become General Secretary of the 
Association at Lehigh University. 


The Association at the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College has secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Bert Wermuth as its first 
General Secretary. He is a graduate of 
that institution. 


Three additional connecting rooms 
have been granted to the Dickinson Col- 


lege Association by the faculty. They 
will be fitted out as parlor, reading- 
room and game-room. 


At the Northwestern University Med- 
ical School, Chicago, $8,500 has been 
subscribed by the students toward the 
erection of the Association building, 
which is to cost $25,000. 


Mr. John Yost and Mr. Harry Pem- 
berton, student volunteers of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., sailed during the 
summer for their mission stations in 
West China and India respectively. 


The first vear with a general secretary 
at the Northern Indiana Normal School 
at Valparaiso was marked by progress 
in every particular. The Association has 
a membership of 267, the largest in the 
state. 


Rey. E. H. Dutton, Bucknell Univer- 
sity, 1899, and Rochester Theological 
Seminary, 1901, a detained student vol- 
unteer, has become Assistant Home Sec- 
retary of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union. 
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Miss Alice Duryee, a student volun- 
teer of Smith College, 1902, goes to Chi- 
na under the Women’s board of the Re- 
formed Church of America. She and 
her sister, Miss Susan R. Duryee, take 
up this work at their own expense. 


Mr. J. E. McCulloch, who served as a 
traveling secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement last year, left in Sep- 
tember for England, where he will make 
a special study of city mission work. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. McCulloch. 


Owing to the erection of a splendid 
new building for the Fredonia, N. Y., 
Normal School the Association there has 
come into the pe yssession of cé irrespond- 
ingly elegant rooms, which will be a 
means of greatly strengthening its work. 

The second Students’ Club of the Phil- 
adelphia Intercollegiate was opened Sep- 
tember 1. It has sleeping accommoda- 
tions for forty men, restaurant facilities 
for sixty, and club facilities such as so- 
cial parlors, reading-room, and game- 
room. 


The Association at Kentucky Univer- 
sity carried on throughout the whole 
summer a thorough home missionary 
campaign in the mountains of Kentucky. 
More than twenty students gave their en- 
tire summer to the work, which was very 
fruitful. 


Mr. Charles W. Gilkey, Harvard, 
1903, will serve the Student Department 
of the International Committee this year 
as secretary for preparatory school work. 
He will visit preparatory schools, chiefly 
in Canada and the eastern section of the 
continent. 


The Philadelphia Intercollegiate held 
two fall conferences this year during the 
last part of September, one at the Stu- 
dents’ Club, 322 South Tenth Street, 
September 21-23, and one at the new 
Students’ Club, 1706 Summer Street, 
September 26-28. 


The work at Princeton University will 
be directed by General Secretary J. E. 
Steen, 1903. An unusually strong dele- 


gation was sent to Northfield, and the 
vear’s work closed very satisfactorily. 
I’, L. Janeway, who has been General 
Secretary for two vears, leaves to enter 
Union Seminary. 


Mr. Jeremiah Holmes, for the last two 
years General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion at Brown University, has become 
educational secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Bridge- 
port. He is succeeded at Brown by Mr. 
Charles F. Savage. 


The Association of Vermont Academy 
followed the plan last year of holding a 
fifteen-minute prayer-meeting each even- 
ing after dinner, with the result that 
there was an increased spiritual efficiency 
secured. The splendid record of eight 
men at Northfield was achieved. 


Mr. G. M. Wells, Wabash College, 
1903, and formerly State Student Secre- 
tary of Indiana, became one of the assist- 
ant secretaries of the West Side Branch 
Association, New York City, August I. 
He will return next year to Indiana to 
serve as Assistant State Secretary. 


The Bible study committee at Adel- 
bert College has written personal letters 
to eighty prospective freshmen, as well 
as some to upper-class men, in relation to 
the Lible study courses to be pursued in 
that institution the coming year. A con- 
ference for the training of leaders has 
also been held. 


Mr. Tom Jays, who served last year 
as traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, sailed for England July 8. He will 
this year complete his medical studies in 
St. Thomas Hospital, London, and ex- 
pects to enter medical missionary work in 
West Africa next year. 


Mr. Edmund D. Lucas, Wooster Uni- 
versity, 1903, has been chosen to succeed 
Mr. W. W. Brockman as state college 
secretary of Kentucky. Mr. Brockman 
will serve as general secretary at New 
York University, giving part of his time 
to study. Mr. Lucas was prominent in 
his college as an athlete. 
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Mr. Charles F. Boynton, Pomona Col- 
lege, 1901, and for the past two years 
State College Secretary of Kansas, suc- 
ceeds Mr. W. C. Mclee as office secre- 
tary of the Student Department. Mr. 
McKee has become superintendent of one 
of the boys’ lodging houses of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York City. 


lour secretaries will devote practically 
their whole time to the student Associa- 
tion work of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania this year. These are F. B. Slack 
for the College, J. D. Frame for the 
Medical School, J. B. Byall for the Set- 
tlement Work, and T. S. Evans as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the University Associa- 
tion. 


(in September 11 the Baltimore Medi- 
cal College Association gave an informal 
social at their rooms for the men taking 
the preliminary course. <As a result 
strong workers have been found among 
the first-year students to assist in a vig- 
orous fall campaign for new students 
upon the opening of the regular winter 
course. 


The Association at Western Union 
College, Le Mars, lowa, is one of the re- 
cently established institutions of that 
state. The work of the Association is 
being pushed. Mission study is in the 
charge of a former student of Central 
Pennsylvania College who has planted 
the work thus early in the Association’s 
history. 


The second triennial convention of 
theological students will be held in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., November 19-22. Dele- 
gates will attend from theological semi- 
naries and theological colleges in all parts 
of the United States and Canada and of 
all Protestant denominations. The first 
convention was held in Allegheny in No- 
vember, 1900. 


Mr. Artley B. Parson, Harvard, 1903, 
has become the General Secretary of the 
Association at the University of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Parson was prominent at Har- 
vard as president of the banjo club, a 
member of the ’Varsity lacrosse team, 
secretary of the Social Service Commit- 


re) 


tee, and was very active in the religious 
work of the Harvard Association. 


Marked progress has been made in 
the work of the Indiana Student Asso- 
ciations during the past year. The As- 
sociations of the state have 1,650 mem- 
bers, 200 more than in any preceding 
year. Seven hundred and twenty-five 
men were in systematic Bible study for 
two months or more, an increase over 
the preceding year of thirty per cent. 


Mr. John R. Mott visited England and 
the Continent during August. He met 
with leaders of the student movements of 
Holland, France, and Switzerland; at- 
tended the German student conference at 
Wernergerode, and was a representative 
of the American Associations at the ple- 
nary meeting of the World’s Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
at Geneva. 

Mr. E. C. Carter, who is the repre- 
sentative of Harvard University for 
work for the young men of India, has 
been chosen the General Secretary of 
the Indian National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. His head- 
quarters will continue to be in Calcutta, 
although he will travel throughout India. 
He is working as Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee. 


At the University of Washington three 
of the strongest men who attended the 
Northwestern Student Conference be- 
came volunteers. There is now a Vol- 
unteer Band of seven. Last Christmas 
there was only one volunteer, who has 
now left the University. A  circular- 
chain letter between the volunteers dur- 
ing the summer has kept them in close 
touch with one another. 


The Association at the University of 
California, at Berkeley, has issued for 
the fall mission study campaign a very 
clear and inviting statement of the work 
proposed in the nine courses to be carried 
on during the current year. This gives 
the student the advantage of knowing 
what is in prospect, as well as what is 
being undertaken in the fall. Six differ- 
ent text-books are to be used. 
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Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
has a unique feature in mission study. 
In addition to seven classes in regular 
courses of the Educational Department, 
the secretary, Miss Jackson, has ar- 
ranged a class for the study of Roman 
Catholic Missions. This provision for 
Catholic students has never been made 
in any institution not of that faith, so far 
as the Department's records show. 

Mr. Robert P. Wilder, who was 
obliged to resign the national secretary- 
ship of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of India because of ill health, 
is now in Norway. He will this year 
serve the Scandinavian Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Union as Traveling Sec- 
retary, beginning his work at the Uni- 
versity of Christiania, where he expects 
to spend October 1 to November 15. 


Illinois will have this year a more ef- 
ficient force of secretaries giving their 
time to Association work in various col- 
leges than ever before. At the State 
University Mr. P. A. Conard begins his 
fourth year as General Secretary; Mr. 
Hill at Northwestern enters upon his 
second year’s duties, as do Mr. R. G. 
Merriam at the University of Chicago 
and Mr. E. C. Pye at Bradley Institute. 





As a result of evangelistic meetings 
held last spring at Harput, Turkey, by 
Rev. N. Walling Clark, D.D., under the 
auspices of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Lands without National Organ- 
ization, such revival fires were kindled 
that the students went out into the sur- 
rounding villages preaching the Gospel. 
It is reported that over 1,000 people were 
led to acknowledge Jesus Christ as their 
Savior. 

The last Association meeting at De 
Pauw University for the vear was held 
during commencement week on beauti- 
ful “Sunset Hill,” in the twilight, with 
an unusually Jarge attendance. A num- 
ber of the alumni were present and gave 
very helpful advice. The music was 
conducted by Professor Harry Maxwell, 
the singing evangelist, and an address 
was made by N. Wilbur Helm, one of 
the secretaries for Japan. 


Rey. and Mrs. R. H. Haslam, of To- 
ronto, left in September for India, 
where they will enter upon mission work 
in the Punjab. After graduating from 
Toronto University and Wycliffe Col- 
lege, Mr. Haslam spent some time as the 
Traveling Secretary of the Canadian 
Church Missionary Society. Mrs. Has- 
lam (née Hoyles) is a graduate of Hav- 
ergal College and the Ontario Medical 
College for Women. 


The professional school Associations 
in Chicago are to be well cared for during 
the coming year by Mr. Paul C. Foster. 
Graduating from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1902 and acting as the General 
Secretary at the University of Ohio last 
year, he brings to his position as Inter- 
collegiate Secretary a wide experience. 
Mr. R.R. Pashley will be associated with 
him at the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, while at the Northwestern 
Medical College Mr. N. L. Thompson 
and at Armour Institute Mr. Roy S. 
Spaulding will be his able lieutenants. 


Eight men of the class of 1903 in the 
Pennsylvania colleges have accepted po- 
sitions in local and town Associations, 
either as secretaries, physical directors, 
or assistants. Three of these held the of- 
fice of president in their Associations 
during the past year. During the sum- 
mer vacation nine men representing five 
different institutions of the state were 
employed by the Pennsylvania State 
Committee to do evangelistic work 
among the lumbermen of the state. As 
a result, forty-two conversions were re- 
ported, while 128 men asked for prayer. 


The University of Chicago is in a po- 
sition to do the largest year’s work in its 
history. Mr. Ralph G. Merriam, the De- 
partment Secretary, will be assisted by 
W.J.Sherman,formerly President of the 
Association. Extensive Bible study 
plans are being perfected. Among other 
prominent features of this part of the 
work are addresses on. Bible study by 
Presidents Harper and Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, and a normal class to continue 
during the vear under the leadership of 
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Professor Burton, one of the authors of 
the Gospel Harmony used in Sharman’s 
course. 


One hundred and twenty-five new 
members had been received into the As- 
sociation at the University of California 
by September 10. One hundred and sev- 
enty had been enrolled in Bible study. 
Five mission study classes were being or- 
ganized. A systematic visitation of the 
freshman class of 350 men is being car- 
ried on. A lunch room has been opened 
in the basement of Stiles Hall where 
students from a distance who bring 
lunches may eat them and secure warm 
drinks and light eatables at a small cost. 
It is well patronized and very much ap- 
preciated by the students. 


The Association at Columbia Univer- 
sity extended its influence and useful- 
ness last year. Many men were trained 
for religious and philanthropic work in 
the various activities of the Association 
or by spending an evening or two a week 
as leaders of boys’ club and settlement 
work. Over 250 Columbia students are 
now more or less actively engaged in 
work of this character. Mr. Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, 1903, will continue as 
President, while Mr. Howard Richards, 
Jr., succeeds Mr. J. C. McCracken as 
General Secretary. During the summer 
Earl Hall was kept open and in charge 
of Mr. A. B. Parson, of Harvard. 


Up to September 1 the State Execu- 
tive Committee of Illinois had received 
the names of 244 high-school graduates 
who proposed entering college this fall. 
Of this number 131 plan to enter the 
State University of Illinois, twenty-six 
had chosen Northwestern University, 
ten the University of Chicago, and twelve 
Armour Institute; forty-seven plan to 
enter nineteen institutions outside of Illi- 
nois, the University of Michigan and 
Dartmouth College leading with six 
each. The others were divided among 
nine Illinois colleges; 170 plan to enter 
secular institutions, while seventy-four 
were looking to schools of some religious 
denomination. 
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The trustees of Northwestern Univer- 
sity have very generously granted to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Chicago the use of the parlors in the 
University building for the Association 
work of its law, dental, and pharmacy 
departments. The elegant furniture al- 
ready in the parlors will be supplemented 
by other furnishings adapted to Asso- 
ciation work. The University likewise 
provides janitor service, heat, and light. 
Another important feature is their plac- 
ing a scholarship in each department at 
the disposal of the Association, to be as- 
signed to men who, in return, will act as 
assistants in promoting the work of the 
Association in their respective depart- 
ments. 

Mr. M. Mosser Smyser, who went to 
Japan in April to take a position in a 
government school, was able in the short 
time which remained before the school 
closed for the summer vacation to or- 
ganize three Bible classes with an enroll- 
ment of thirty-seven students, there be- 
ing an average attendance each week of 
twenty-two. He plans to push Bible 
study work vigorously during the com- 
ing term. He and Mr. Raymond P. 
Gorbold, also a teacher in a Japanese 
government school, spent a part of. the 
summer doing Association work among 
the enlisted men of the United States 
Asiatic Squadron, which was composed 
of twenty-two ships and 8,000 men, and 
was under the command of Admiral 
Evans. 





Forty-three student Associations have 
responded to the request in the June IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN for names of graduates 
who expect to live in New York to be 
sent to the Students’ Club. This has 
made possible the beginning of a far- 
reaching work for many of the college 
graduates who are just entering New 
York. In many cases, however, the re- 
ports from the colleges have not given 
sufficiently full information as to the 
men, and have failed to state their home 
address where their New York address 
is unknown. It is very desirable that at 
least the home address of each student 
be given in order that a large number of 
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the 2,000 this year’s graduates who are 
taking up their residence in New York 
may be reached. 


The Association of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, at Delaware, has carried on 
its fall campaign with a force of seventy- 
five men. During the summer the Gen- 
eral Secretary was in communication 
with the chairmen of committees and 
wrote letters of greeting to all prospect- 
ive students. The Bible Study Depart- 
ment addressed letters to all of the stu- 
dents of last year who return, and also 
to the new ones expected, explaining the 
courses to be offered and emphasizing 
the importance of the study. An exten- 
sive course in missions has likewise been 
provided for. Six classes are being en- 
rolled. Those studying the text-books 
on Africa, India, China, and South 
America will have as their leaders per- 
sons who have been residents in the 
countries studied, which is a new and 
valuable feature. 


A series of valuable training confer- 
ences of national and international lead- 
ers of Association work was held at 
Princeton, N. J., September 3-14. The 
first of these was the annual conference 
of the members and secretaries of all de- 
partments of the International Commit- 
tee. This was followed in turn by the 
conference of foreign secretaries of the 
International Committee, conference of 
the secretaries of the Student Depart- 
ment, and conference of the secretaries 
and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Most of the meetings of these confer- 
ences were held in Murray-Dodge Hall, 
the beautiful building of the Princeton 
Association. Mr. Oliver H. McCowen, 
of Rangoon, Mr. Stanley Golden, of 
Madras, Mr. Louis Hieb, of Colombo, 
and Mr. Robert E. Lewis, of Shanghai, 
were present, representing the Associa- 
tions on the foreign field. 


The Association at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, has rented one of the large frame 
dormitories which had been erected near 


the college campus by private parties, and 
will use it during the coming year as the 
headquarters of the Association. The 
building is equipped with electric light 
and steam heat, adequate bath and toilet 
privileges, a very large reception hall, 
suitable for the Association’s social gath- 
erings, and is on the direct line of travel 
between the rooms of a majority of the 
students and the college campus. The 
building is completely furnished and 
gives promise of filling a large place in 
the life of the men of the institution. 
Very great pains have been taken to have 
rooms here occupied by the leaders of 
Association efforts and to make it the ral- 
lying point for all their activities. The 


dormitory will accommodate about fifty 


men. 


The University of Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Settlement Camp is one of the most 
successful departments of the Settlement 
work. For the past five years a number 
of the prominent athletes and other stu- 
dents have spent a week in the woods 
under canvas with a group of twenty 
boys. This year the idea was extended 
to include between forty and fifty boys, 
in two relays, and twenty girls. The 
boys’ camps were in charge of the Uni- 
versity Christian Association Secretary 
and three students, while the girls’ camp 
was under the direction of the wife of the 
Secretary and a number of her friends, 
who conduct the girls’ and women’s de- 
partment of the Settlement during the 
winter. The camp was pitched at Hay- 
cock Mountain, on Tohickon Creek, 
Pennsylvania, about forty miles from 
Philadelphia. Those in charge are en- 
thusiastic over the good results both to 
the boys and the students, among which 
there may be named: (1) Bringing 
these boys to see how Christian students 
actually live, thus securing unconscious 
imitation. (2) Removal of these boys 
and girls from their unfavorable envi- 
ronment into conditions that insure 
physical, mental, and moral growth and 
that establish permanent ideals. (3) 
Causing the students to really know the 
boys, to do personal work with them, 
and to begin a genuine study of Settle- 
ment problems. 
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Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Turkey and Protestant Missions 
A* a time when the dailies and 


monthlies are full of political and 
news articles concerning the relation of 
Turkey to Bulgaria, Macedonia, and 
Syria, let the missionary aspects of the 
situation be brought before the students. 

As it cannot be assumed that these pe- 
riodicals have been read by all, the first 
speaker may give a brief survey of the 
political factors in the case. Among the 
weeklies, perhaps The Outlook, Harper’s 
Weekly, and The Nation furnish the best 
notes on the subject, as well as fuller ar- 
ticles. The Congregationalist for Sep- 
tember 19 also has an authoritative dis- 
cussion of the subject. Curtis’s “The 
Turk and His Lost Provinces,’ Chapter 
IX., is excellent. 

Let the second address state the relig- 
ious antipathies existing between Turkey 
and the nationalities involved. The en- 
cvclopedia articles, ‘“Mohammedanism,” 
“Greek Church,” “Armenia,” and “Tur- 
key,” will furnish abundant information. 
Be careful to appoint to this task a stu- 
dent who will wholly omit preliminaries 
concerning these faiths, and who will 
emphasize salient points of difference 
and antipathy. Not more than ten min- 
utes should be given to this part of the 
program. 

The third speaker may dwell on the 
ordinarily unknown facts of missionary 
work in the portions most disturbed. 
Though the ‘“Enclyclopedia of Missions” 
is old, its articles, “Armenia,” “Bulga- 
ria,’ and “Syria and Palestine” are usa- 
ble for the purpose in hand. Consult also 
files of missionary periodicals of the 
American Board, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Board, and the Presbyterian Board. 
Grant’s “Christendom, Anno Domini 
1901,” pages 125-133, 489-514 of Vol- 
ume I., is excellent. Dwight’s “Constan- 
tinople and Its Problems” throws some 
light on this topic, especially in Chapters 
IV., VI., VII. 

Prayer is sorely demanded at this time 
when Christians are in such peril and 
when the relationships between the pow- 


= 


ers interested are so delicate. Ask two 
or three to bring to the meeting accounts 
of suffering and awful death to vitalize 
prayer for our brothers in extremity. A 
reference to the thrilling experiences of 
Miss Stone and Madame Tsilka_ will 
show what the missionaries are liable to 
when they go about on their mission of 
blessing. Such a sketch as that of Dr. 
House on “Village Life in Bulgaria,” 
found on pages 119-122 of ‘‘Mission Sto- 
ries of Many Lands,” gives an interest- 
ing picture of the usual peaceful life of 
the masses of Bulgaria when unmolested 
by Moslem misrule, and will relieve the 
tension arising from stories of horror 
that are daily being read in the papers. 
Not only should this meeting conduce to 
definite prayer in the meeting itself, but 
it should stimulate those present to pray 
daily for these countries until better re- 
lations are restored. 


Reviews 


“ Fvolution of the Japanese, Social and 
Psychic.” By Sidney L. Gulick. 
Fleming H. Revell Company: New 
York, 1903. Cloth, $2 net. 


This is a new and valuable addition 
to the missionary literature on Japan, al- 
though Dr. Gulick’s primary purpose in 
issuing this volume is not missionary, but 
sociological. His aim is to show that 
the characteristics of the Japanese are the 
product not of essential, but of social in- 
heritance and social evolution; that the 
Japanese have not jumped out of their 
skins in making the wonderful changes 
which have astonished the world during 
the last forty years, but that these 
changes are in the line of the national 
evolution for more than a _ thousand 
years, called forth by the new environ- 
ment in which the nation has_ been 
placed. The New Japan is not merely 
the Old veneered with a thin layer of 
Western civilization, but is as truly an 
evolution from the Old as the flower is 
from the bud. 

Dr. Gulick, in pursuing his argument, 
considers the various characteristics of 
the Japanese people, showing that their 
origin lies in the social order, rather than 
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in the inherent nature of the people. 
These studies are to the missionary stu- 
dent the most valuable part of the book. 
They show clear insight and deep sym- 
pathy. Dr. Gulick has lived long enough 
among the Japanese both to know them 
and to love them. He is not blind to 
their failings. He criticises sympathet- 
ically ; and instead of indorsing the sen- 
timental statements so often heard re- 
garding this politest nation of the world, 
he does not hesitate to pass the correct 
judgment that they lack real heart po- 
liteness, being ignorant of the underly- 
ing principles of high courtesy. Foreign 
residents in Japan have often remarked 
that Japan has not yet found its true crit- 
ic. Dr. Gulick certainly is more candid 
and correct in his estimate of the people 
than Lafcadio Hearn, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and the host of literary globe-trotters 
who write books on Japan after a resi- 
dence of three weeks. He helps us to 
understand the people. 

In discussing the philosophical ability 
of the Japanese the author is too gener- 
ous. Interest in philosophical and met- 
aphysical problems is not proof of logical 
reasoning power, especially in the realm 
of the abstract. And while it is true that 
both the Shtshi and Joémei schools of 
Confucian philosophy have found a fol- 
lowing in Japan, it is also true that the 
more practical, less speculative Shushi 
school has had far greater influence. 
When speaking of the Chinese ideo- 
graphs, the author says that only the edu- 
cated make any pretense of knowing 
more than a few hundred. Is this not a 


misprint for a few thousand? Even 
common-school children learn twelve 
hundred, students of the “middle 


schools” far more; but they can hardly 
yet be classed as the educated. Excep- 
tion must also be taken to the statement 
that marriage in Japan is essentially po- 
lygamous. That is confounding polyg- 
amy and concubinage. Too many Jap- 
anese terms, like “Nichiren-shu,” “ken,” 
“torii,’ “momme,” and the frequent use 
of “yumei-mujitsu,” etc., are stumbling 
stones to the common reader. 

The book is a mine of information. 
No one interested in the progress of the 
Japanese nation will willingly pass it by. 








Student volunteers and mission study 
classes cannot do without it; it is a good 
book.—Rey. Grorce E. ALsBrecut, D.D. 


“ \ Young Man's Questions.” By Rob- 
ert E. Speer. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1903. Cloth, 80 


cents, net. 


In his preface the author disarms the 
critic whose ideals are not superlative, 
for he writes, “This book is written in 
the interests of freedom and the largest 
life.” The standard of the book is very 
high, too high for the man who wishes 
to live comfortably a nominal Christian 
life. ‘The book is strong in that it open- 
ly confronts each question which faces 
young men. It evades none. It would 
have answered a more popular demand 
if it had left out, as many others have 
done, so-called “questionable and petty 
Nevertheless, what he says as to 
smoking and the theater is truth, and it 
is stimulating in our day to know that 
there are Christian authors who will not 
evade or defend petty vices to shield self 
or friends. If these problems do not 
seem problems to some of his readers, he 
allows a freedom of opinion, for he 
writes, “Every young man reveals his 
character in his determination of what 
things shall constitute his problems.” 
The question of Christian profession and 
church membership is answered practi- 
cally and sympathetically. He urges the 
young man to “take his stand with 
Christ, and with the men of Christ’s 
mind and church, and fight with them a 
man’s fight in the open.” The Sunday 
question, the question of amusement, 
reading and social life are all touched 
upon, and throughout we see the wisdom 
and feel the personality of earnestness, 
thought, and character. We see the man, 
the gentleman, the Christian. Sins are 
called sins, and illustrations are given to 
show facts. The book grows on one, and 
its high standard and vigor will surely 
deepen conviction and strengthen char- 
acter. It is not a book for the trifler, the 
weakling, or the self-satisfied, but it is 
for those who would gain the spirit and 
the ideal of the true hero. 

Rev. Jonn Trmotuy Stone. 
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